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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
‘Ts Annual Meeting of the section will be held at Derby, on Wednes- 


day, 13th June, 1934, and will include a forty-mile motor tour of the 
district. The programme will be as follows : 

1.10 p.m. Lunch at the Assembly Rooms, Market Place. 

2 p.m. Meet for motor tour, which will proceed to Belper, What- 
standwell, Cromford, via Gellia, Grange Mill, Brassington Rocks, and 
Ashbourne, and back to Derby. 

4.45 p.m. Tea at the Assembly Rooms, by kind invitation of the Mayor 
of Derby, Alderman H. Slaney. 

5.30 p.m. Business meeting at the Assembly Rooms. Presidential 
address by Mr. W. E. Hurford (Newcastle). 


All members and friends intending to be present must send in their names 
to Miss M. J. Rogers, Reference Library, Ratcliffe Place, Birmingham, 1, not 
later than 8th June, 1934. 

London members will leave St. Pancras by the 10.25 a.m, train, which 
reaches Derby at 12.57 p.m. The Assembly Rooms can be reached by Cor- 
poration omnibuses Nos. 1 and 22, or a ten-minute walk via Siddalls Road. 
The return journey will be made by a train leaving Derby at 7.26 p.m., reaching 
St. Pancras at 10.8 p.m. The fare for the day will be 16s. 1d., and all members 
intending to travel with the party are asked to inform Mr. W. C. Pugsley, 
Branch Library, High Road, Chadwell Heath, Romford, by 9th June, 1934, so 
that the necessary arrangements may be made. 

The meeting at the West Ham Central Library on 9th May proved a fruitful 
one for those members who braved the discomforts of a journey to the wilds 
of outer London. The occasion, of course, was the annual visit of a provincial 
member to address the Central Association, and we were honoured this time 
with a visit from Mr. W. S. Haugh, of the Liverpool Public Libraries. As seems 
usual on these visits, the speaker came breathing fire through both nostrils. 
The title of his paper was “ Public assistance,” and his theme resolved itself, 
after a picture of the contemporary scene which cast a pall over the entire 
assembly, into a plea for the continued provision of light reading in public 
libraries. This plea he justified as a partial solvent of our present discontent, 
and extended his argument by a demonstration of the proverb that great oaks 
from little acorns grow. The subsequent discussion was distressingly poor, 
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and Mr. Haugh paid it a greater compliment than it deserved by squashing all 
opposition with great firmness. 

Enthusiastic votes of thanks were passed to all who had contributed towards 
the success of the meeting, including the Chairman of the West Ham Public 
Libraries Committee, who presided, the Chief Librarian, Mr. McDougall, 
F.L.A., and the West Ham staff, who provided tea. Mr. Benson Thorne also 
expressed the opinion of all those members present, and we think, of all our 
readers, when he took the opportunity of congratulating Mr. Hilton Smith on 
his invitation to visit the Montreal Conference of the A.L.A., an invitation 
which, as Mr. Thorne remarked, honoured not only Mr. Hilton Smith, but the 
A.A.L. generally. 


ee 
The Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux (ASLIB) is to 
hold its Eleventh Annual Conference at Somerville College, Oxford, during 
the week-end beginning Friday, 21st September. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Association, 16 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
Sir Richard Gregory, D.Sc., F.R.S., has agreed to accept nomination as 
President of the Association for 1934-5. 
<=——s 
The Annual Report of the Library Association Council will be circulated 
to all members of the Association with the May number of The Library Associa- 
tion Record. Transitional members who wish to have copies are asked to 
apply to the Secretary, Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1. 
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PRONOUNCEMENTS 
(a is at all times interesting, and for that reason, though stil] 


reeling under the blow, we welcome the letter from a Mr. Adams 

which appears on another page of this number. It appears that our 
fond belief that the appearance of THE Liprary AssisTANT was the one bright 
spot in the month for our colleagues was a mistaken one. Far from getting 
better and better, THE Lisrary AssisTANT is an invalid going steadily from bad 
to worse. 

We will forgo the too-obvious pleasure of calling Mr. Adams an arm-chair 
critic, though we do confess to a slight feeling of disappointment that he con- 
tributes nothing more solid than criticism. There must, of course, be many 
readers who would make Tue Lisrary Assistant a far far better thing if only 
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they had the time. The only question is, what would those contributors 
write about if they could spare the time, and what, if anything, do they want 
to read about now? They are uninterested in the future organization of the 
profession, especially so far as London is concerned ; and co-operation might 
not operate at all for all they care. The views of publishers on librarianship are 
unnecessary, and so, apparently, are the views of country librarians on matters 
not touched by textbooks. One is tempted to say that if the library assistant qua 
assistant isnot interested in any of these things, then the question of what is wrong 
with Tue Liprary Assistant would be better expressed with lower-case letters. 

But of course we may be wrong. In formulating the policy of this paper 
as mainly the discussion of new things in librarianship, it may be that we have 
misinterpreted the interests of the synthetic figure of the average assistant. It 
may be even that Mr. Adams is that synthetic figure himself. In any case, since 
an editor’s duty is policy, and by policy a periodical stands or falls, we should be 
glad of further information. And we can’t say fairer than that. F. M. G. 

— 

A book called Reading and discrimination } must necessarily have a great deal 
of interest for the modern librarian. Mr. Thompson’s book is written 
primarily for school use, but the librarian will profit by it, even though he may 
wish at the same time that it were possible for such a book to be written for 
library users. Mr. Thompson’s thesis may be stated in his own words : 

“ The supply of reading matter is now solely a matter of commerce ; to pay 
it must sell widely. The tendency is therefore for the author to appeal to the 
cheapest thoughts and feelings. The mass of reading matter in daily circulation is 
thus much worse than useless. With this state of affairs we may contrast, say, the 
eighteenth century, when . . . Johnson could in favour of a book cite the 
approval of the Common Reader. To-day the commonest readers are those of 
the News of the world. What one reads matters to-day more than ever before, but 
discrimination is harder than ever to acquire. The individual is assaulted on an 
unprecedented scale ; there are so many claims on his attention that . . . he 
is left with no power of discernment.” The italics are mine. 

In reviewing this last month, the Editor of the Bookman said, and I think we 
must agree : “ Few will question the essential truth of this.” He went on to ask 
that same question which was the climax of Notes for a sermon : “ What can one 
do about it?” His answer, “Nothing, perhaps,” has been ours for many 
years. Must it remain so ? 

1 Reading and discrimination, by Denys Thompson. Chatto, 3s. 6d. 
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In the first place, the state of affairs described has been engineered well 
within the lifetime of the library movement. It is exploited for private 
profit, as I write, by films, newspapers, advertising, and much of the book- 
work that we circulate. I do not think public libraries can altogether escape 
censure for their share in the debauchery of men’s minds, even if it were only 
for failing to secure a share of the swag. At its best, their justification argues 
that by truckling to mass bad taste they are enabled to save a place in the sun 
for the critical minority, and piously hope, like “ Verdant,” for better times. 
(At its cynical worst, they are part of the modern circenses!) This passive 
attitude is not only fallacious in theory—it is not thanks to our efforts that a 
critical minority still exists—but also increasingly untenable in practice. Our 
relations with the education system are a case in point, particularly apt in 
relation to the subject with which I am concerned. It is commonly said that 
we eschew closer co-operation through fear of control by the Board of Education 
or the local Education Committee. Yet a large share of our work is already 
under such control ! In any case, it is short-sighted ostrich folly to ignore the 
system that provides us with the half-finished product that is our raw material. 
The merely negative policy will not do. But the illustration brings me to my 
real point. 

The public that comes to us from the school is for the most part “ half- 
finished ” ; in the nature of things can only be so. That may be, if we accept 
in far-sighted fashion, not only a responsibility, but also an opportunity. We 
must, of course, collaborate in every attempt to improve the quality of the 
preliminary training instead of, as at present, waiting for others to act. But 
if we define the function of the public library, not, as we have for so long, in 
terms of nineteenth-century liberal democracy, but with special reference to 
the problem Mr. Thompson has so truly stated, what a vista opens before our 
eyes! It is pointedly easy to charge the Leavis school (to which our author 
belongs) with intellectual snobbery ; but we can, if we choose, make public 
libraries the instrument for removing that reproach. 

It would not be difficult to quarrel with many of Mr. Thompson’s state- 
ments, though the sentence with which most people will quarrel—that the 
quality of a man’s life nowadays depends largely on what he reads—seems to 
me perfectly true, though for rather different reasons than Mr. Thompson 
gives. Nor would it be difficult to quarrel with Mr. Thompson’s primer of 
taste in some of its judgments. But absolute standards of taste are hard to 


arrive at until our experience is organized and analysed effectively. 
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Mr. Ivor Brown said in a recent essay that the only thing that mattered in 
education was the ability to tell sense from nonsense. Mr. Thompson’s primer 
should be a useful adjunct to the teaching of that ability. T,.5. eC, 

“hie” 


CULTURE AND COCKAIGNE} 
D. E. COULT 


HE relationship of libraries to the society which they serve is a matter 
of interest which has received inadequate attention at the hands of 
librarians. It has been the custom, generally, to visualize society as a 
unit, with the result that much that has been said and written has been largely a 
reiteration of principles and practice on similar lines. It is hoped that by con- 
fining an examination of this relationship to one particular section of society—in 
this case, the proletariat—the interest may be heightened, bearing in mind the 
fact that always in districts where any one class preponderates, the nature and policy 
of any administrative organism should be adjusted to the prevailing conditions. 

The first problem is to attempt a definition of what, for the purpose of this 
article, we are to understand by a proletariat—and in particular, what it means 
in England to-day. I find, on the whole, that the most useful description is 
one adapted from Hilaire Belloc : “The proletarian is a man politically free, 
i.e. one who enjoys before law the right to exercise his energies when he 
pleases, but who does not possess . . . control over any useful amount of the 
means of production.” The right of control over any useful amount of wealth. If 
we add to that the condition that as a class the social environment and political 
outlook is largely similar—a condition that will serve to demonstrate the over- 
lapping into the middle class—that is probably as near as we can get. _In so far 
as I must endeavour to be comprehensive, the border-line section must not be 
overlooked, but the theme of this article is the labouring class, and rightly or 
wrongly, I shall use the terms “ proletariat ” and “working” or “labouring” 
classes synonymously. 

The literature of the past thirty or forty years—particularly the novels and 
plays—has been coloured with much sentimentalism about the proletariat and 
their conditions of living, a sentimentalism often very unfair to both sides. 
But a desire to avoid the “ sob-stuff ” which has at various times characterized 
the war cries of certain political factions does not mean that we can altogether 
escape some consideration of it. The larger part of the proletariat do live in 

1 Adapted and abridged from a paper delivered to the A,A,L. on 11th April, 
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conditions which conform to an appallingly low standard. And though the 
technical definition of a slum has lately been the subject of fierce controversy 
in municipal quarters, we recognize its principal features in sordid and dingy 
surroundings, a complete lack of open spaces, inadequate housing, both in- 
sanitary and in bad repair, the overcrowding and congestion caused by the com- 
pression of several families into the accommodation originally intended for 
one, and the poor physique of its inhabitants. The converted residences, the 
basements and tenements of London, and the back-to-back houses of the 
provincial cities are notorious. 

The loss to a nation from a slum element—I use the term in the widest 
sense—is both moral and physical. A bad environment and constant inter- 
breeding within it produces a low standard of mentality and a strong suscepti- 
bility to disease. The President of the N.U.T., at the Easter conference, 
referred to the “ thousands of children underfed to the point of ineducability,” 
and made scathing distinction between authorities who do provide meals and 
those who do not exercise their power to do so. This reflection on educative 
ability has its repercussion on our own particular problem of reading. 

Bad physical conditions, overcrowding, and the consequent discontent of 
mind are not conducive to reading, and are furthermore potentially responsible 
for civil discontent and rebellious thought. Is it really to be wondered at ? 
Under-nourishment, though estimated at a very low percentage by the Board 
of Education, is a prominent factor. Malnutrition, in the sense of wrong- 
quality food, though quantity be maintained, is no less injurious in its effects. 

The effects of the unfitness caused by poverty and low wages work in a 
vicious circle, for with low wages there will be insufficient food, and so long as 
there is insufficient food, there will be unfitness for labour. 

It would be misleading to suggest that conditions of living are universally 
bad among the working classes. Municipal housing schemes, under State 
subsidy, have made some improvement, though the progress has been abnor- 
mally slow. Nevertheless, the capitalist newspapers still “ discover ” at decent 
intervals the “slum problem,” and lift their editorial hands in hypocritical 
horror at a state of affairs which Engels described in 1844—just ninety years ago. 
There is a hope at last that the problem will be tackled earnestly, at least, as 
soon as the armament fiends have been pacified. But the fundamental fault of 
the re-housing schemes is that rents economic to the municipality are so high 
that the re-housed proletarian is forced to meet the excess by cutting down 
expenditure on food and clothes. 
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The economic approach to this subject serves to emphasize the differences 
that exist between the various sections of the proletariat. Greatest of these 
is that between the industrial and the agricultural proletariat, the one heavily 
concentrated in the towns, the other thinly spread over large areas, with little 
community life. Other differences, such as those between skilled and un- 
skilled, employed and unemployed, properly require separate treatment, but 
within the limits of this essay that is a difficulty. At most it is possible only 
to indicate tendencies—and not facts. 

The agricultural labourers, on the whole, work longer hours than most, at a 
lower wage, and without the safeguard of unemployment insurance. There isa 
tendency for them to accept their lot passively, because of the obvious difficul- 
ties of concerted action. The housing question for them is no less acute than 
in the towns. A “picture post card ” exterior so often veils small damp rooms, 
with low ceilings, often with no gas, or electric light, or regular water supply. 

Of the industrial proletariat we know that the body are employed by the 
great basic industries, each trade employing both skilled and unskilled labourers. 
The difference between the skilled and the unskilled is important, because of 
its influence on their conditions of living and ultimately on their potentialities 
as readers and users of libraries. 

There is unquestionably the semblance here of a class within a class. The 
skilled man earning a higher wage can live in better surroundings. He can 
take greater advantage of community and civic activities because, in general, 
he has a greater conception of their value. He has come to place something of 
a premium on education, and he desires to see his children get the best that he 
and the State can afford. His environment has given him some training in 
foresight—thrift and insurance policies or some protection for the future do 
not usually mean a reduction in his standard of living. In fact, he exhibits most 
of the tendencies of the middle-class man, while remaining proletarian at heart. 

The manual worker, on the other hand, in whatever industry or trade, is 
something of an automaton. He probably performs a single operation hun- 
dreds of times a week, year in year out. A “ speed-up ” throughout the system 
in order to increase the weekly output without increasing the number of hands 
demands a “ speed-up ” in the one little operation for which each worker is 
responsible on pain of dismissal for inefficiency. There is little, almost no, 
thought for the human element in industry. 

Try to approach it in terms of our own profession. Imagine yourselves 
writing overdue notices day in day out, or working the machine which | 
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earnestly hope (against my principles) may soon be invented to do that job, if 
it must be done. Or picture yourselves at a roller out-counter implanting the 
date stamp ona never-ending stream of date-labels, eight hours a day, six days a 
week, and then comfort yourselves that as yet in our work this state has not 
come to pass. But try at the same time to imagine, if it had, the condition of 
your minds at the end of six months, let alone several years, and ask yourselves 
what would be your reactions to reading and cultural influences, Living ina 
decent environment, you would have a fairer chance than most, but I venture 
to think that the effects of the machine would prevail in the end. 

Probably the most marked occupational difference between the working and 
middle classes is contained in the difference between the relentless intensity 
of modern industrial labour and the comparative quietness of the commercial 
organization which controls that labour. If the average black-coated worker 
is mentally fatigued after a day’s work, the industrial worker is both bodily 
tired and mentally numbed by the ceaseless monotony of his particular job. 
The difference of the effect on men and women of this monotony is well 
expressed by J. B. Priestley. In his recent English journey he observes : “ The 
trouble is that a man does not want to work at something he despises in order 
to enjoy his ample periods of leisure ; he would much rather work like blazes 
at something that expresses him and shows his skill and resource. And when 
I say man, I mean not the race, but the male. Women undoubtedly take more 
kindly to these monotonous tasks and grey depths of routine, chiefly I suppose 
because they expect less from work, have no great urge to individual enter- 
prise, have more patience with passivity and tedium, and know that they can 
live their real lives either outside the factory or inside their heads.” 

It is a fact that earlier in the century, though perhaps the hours of working 
were longer, the pressure was not so great, and a higher standard of reading 
among the people was possible. The day when one man or a group of men 
working together would see a job through all its processes has given place to a 
division of labour into infinitesimal parts. Those who remember visiting the 
Ford works at Dagenham two years ago were probably mightily impressed by 
the extraordinary efficiency of the organization. You could not help it, if you 
admire organization. But I very much hope that you still retain in your minds 
pictures of the overhead conveyer and endless belt, symbols, one might say, 
of the present industrial system. 

I cannot emphasize too heavily the necessity for us as a body—that is, for 
the Library Association—to begin to approach the question of our reading 
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public less from an academic and more from a sociological point of view. We 
have got to investigate and realize the conditions of living of the various 
sections of our public. We must define, if necessary, a minimum standard of 
reading comfort, and carry out a systematic survey, by taking samples, which 
will give us facts, and not merely the tendencies which alone I am able to indi- 
cate here. We must consider the rival attractions that help to occupy leisure, 
and the ability of individuals to react to them according to their environment. 

If we follow the worker Home—remember that I am still forced to gener- 
alize—we may attempt some understanding of the influences which affect the 
way in which he spends his leisure. 

If he is unmarried, a large part of his wages will go towards paying for his 
keep and as a contribution to the family income. At the same time he will 
probably get rather more money for spending than if he were not single, 
although this is conditional on the size and earning capacity of the household. 
The family in which the head of the house and one or two children are in regular 
employment is likely to be in fairly fortunate circumstances. The New 
London survey, contrasting family incomes in one working-class borough, places 
so per cent. of the unskilled workers in the category of a gross income of 
between 4os. to 59s. per week, but only 3 per cent. of the skilled workers. 
It also shows that 67 per cent. of the skilled workers are in the 60s. to 99s. range 
as against only 31 per cent. of the unskilled. These differences may give a 
slightly misleading impression. There are often more earners per family 
among the unskilled, and the discrepancies, other things being equal, are not 
always so great. 

At any rate, where the earners are in work, rent and food and coal are 
generally assured. Occasional new clothes are possible, and there may be 
enough for subscriptions to a club, money for cigarettes and beer, a football 
match, and a family visit to the cinema. 

In general, if there is regular employment, although wages may be low, 
there is the possibility of a measure of home comforts, and some inducement to 
passing a certain amount of the leisure hours at home. The facts of overcrowd- 
ing and the low standard of housing imposed on groups of workers by the simple 
reason of their inability to get anything better at an economic rent must be 
borne in mind in this connexion. 


The important effects of unemployment and its ultimate reactions on read- 
ing itself must not be overlooked, since the great body of the unemployed are 
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numbered as members of the proletariat. Partial or complete unemployment 
imposes an altogether different outlook on life on the worker. The experience 
of being stood off and the prevailing fear lest one might be dismissed are 
emotions which we as a profession have fortunately not known. But the 
worker, hampered in his activities by not having “any useful amount of 
wealth,” knows these feelings only too well. Though never blessed with much 
money, he does not, in general, desire more for money’s sake alone. What he 
most desires is the extended choice of activity and chance of employment 
which the possession of a little more of this world’s goods seems to secure. 

The loss of independence, which accompanies unemployment, the neces- 
sity for accepting State assistance, though it may be a right, the sense of isolation 
from club and community activities, the passage from the first cheerful optimism 
that something will turn up to the fatalistic despondency that nobody is inter- 
ested and that everyone thinks only for himself, the attendant domestic up- 
heaval and irritations, are influences which seriously undermine the individual 
peace of mind and sense of content which are essential to clear thinking and 
the proper enjoyment of leisure and reading. 

The number of annual reports in which librarians have claimed that the 
unemployed have used books as the means of fitting themselves for new jobs are, 
I fear, the result of idealistic assumptions, not based on systematically obtained 
facts. I should be the last to deny that they have found solace in books, or 
that new posts have been obtained in individual cases, but I see no reason for 
congratulating ourselves that we have, in our own province, ameliorated the 
lot of the unemployed to any appreciable extent. If our good light has been hid 
under the proverbial bushel, then we have only ourselves to thank for the aston- 
ishing appeal which accompanied the establishment of the“ Million Books Fund.” 

The coincidence of increased issues during the recent economy crisis and 
its marked decrease (in fiction issues, mainly) now that trade shows some signs 
of improvement mean very little. In any case, it has been merely the con- 
version of the converted. As yet the great body of the proletariat, employed 
or unemployed, is untouched by the influence of libraries, and will remain un- 
touched until the State can ensure very material improvements in their condi- 
tions of living. We are almost impotent until the ground has been prepared. 
The mental stamina of the proletariat will remain largely unfitted for our 
impress, so long as the present conditions of employment and of living continue. 
The solution is completely out of our hands, but by trying to understand the 
difficulties that stand in our way, we should be able to formulate a working 
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policy. I repeat that the time has come for the Library Association to under- 
take a systematic survey on a sociological basis. 

Certain things we can look to in the meantime. The importance of library 
work with children is by now a commonplace. Instead of the haphazard 
voluntary basis of co-operation with education authorities which characterizes 
our present school library system, I look for compulsory co-operation and the 
appointment of trained librarians or library-trained teachers to elementary 
schools. By the encouragement of reading in children we can frequently hope 
for an increased interest on the part of the parents. 

The raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen or sixteen is still a source 
of controversy. If it is achieved it will have three effects: the primary one 
of reducing the output of juveniles on to the labour market, and promoting 
the employment of older lads ; the second, which should really stand first, of 
securing the better education of children, a point so obvious and so necessary 
that it is usually overlooked. The third concerns us only, and is dependent 
on the better education of children. The extension of the school-leaving age 
will probably necessitate the establishment of intermediate departments in our 
libraries to a much greater extent than is now done. 

Then there is the necessity for closer co-operation with boys’ clubs. The 
working-class youth has a very rough time, generally speaking. An immense 
amount of good work is being done by the various clubs and missions amongst 
the youth in poor districts. The majority of these clubs have quite a struggle 
to preserve a balanced budget, and the library is often the last activity to be 
considered. The argument that the loan of books to such clubs is undesirable 
because it takes from the public library work which should be done there is 
not really valid. The atmosphere and surroundings and tone of a club—I say 
it with some experience—are well worth encouraging. If we can add to it by 
the loan of collections of books we should do so, for there is generally a room 
or corner where quiet reading may be done. The same need will arise with 
the greater extension of continuative occupational schools and recreational 
clubs for lads between the ages of sixteen and twenty, dismissed because they 
have reached the insurable age of sixteen, or never yet absorbed by any trade. 


The time has come to attempt an answer to the question, “ What does the 
proletariat read?” Once again I must state that it is my purpose only to 
indicate tendencies. 

The working class as a whole reads mainly newspapers and magazine 
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literature. The circulation of cheap magazines and periodical literature in 
this country is simply phenomenal. There are numbers of people, and the 
species is common to all classes, who, having been publicly educated and 
taught to read, still consider reading a punishment. The magazine type of 
reading such as The Leader, Everybody’s, and Tit-Bits is easy. It requires no effort 
and it frequently offers in addition the most priceless opportunities to win 
fortunes in the simplest of possible ways. The element of chance attached to 
the various puzzles and competitions that are the features of such publications 
isan attraction difficult to resist. The working man looks at it in the same way 
as at gambling. “I cannot stand to lose much, but think what I might win.” 

In many homes the only reading is done on Sundays, and a reliance is placed 
on the less reputable Sunday papers far out of proportion to their worth— 
papers which have been described as combining “the maximum of vulgarity 
with the minimum of sense.” This reliance on the cheaper type of paper is by 
no means confined to Sundays. The working man regards his daily paper as a 
bible of current events, and his views of internal and external affairs are 
moulded by it. So long as the present low standard of newspaper journalism 
continues to thrive, the possibility of an independent attitude probably never 
occurs to him, and since he reads no reviews of progress in cultural media he 
remains largely beyond our reach. 

A small proportion of the working class uses the public library. The 
majority of these read only for relaxation and escape. A smaller but higher 
strata reads for improvement, and we believe that the number is growing. But 
the plain fact remains, that our contact with the working class will remain 
fractional until their general lot can be improved and a decent standard of 
living and home conditions attained, which will make reading a pleasure to be 
self-sought, an essential part of the “ art of life.” 

What kind of books do the library-using workers read? As I have just 
shown, the majority read for relaxation and escape. In many cases only the 
women have the choosing of it, visiting the library when they go shopping. It 
is mostly fiction, and poor fiction at that. I wish it were possible to discuss 
at length the relative reactions to reading of men and women. Probably the 
first reactions of those ladies who read this will be to say, “ We read as well as 
any man.” Iam quite sure you do. But you all know the readers who want a 
“nice book for a lady ” or “a book for my husband,” and we had an example 
(at Ilford) recently of a lady asking if she would be allowed to go into the 
“Men’s department” to choose books for her husband, as if we were like a 
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barber’s shop or a large clothing store. There is the immediate idea, which 
is really very strong in their minds, that there is (or should be) one type of 
literature for men and one for women. Novelists accustomed to turning out 
pot-boilers have been quick to realize the commercial advantages of this, and 
the idea is fostered and preserved. 

We are up against a similar problem among the working class. The life 
of the women is one of drudgery, narrow and unrelieved. The girls, through 
having to assist in the house, are prevented from reading as much as the boys, 
and their standard of reading may be lower. At the age when the delight of 
reading is just being discovered, the desire is repressed by outside forces. In 
politics, too, for all the significance of women’s suffrage, affairs of the day 
with the working class still remain largely matters for the men only. 

So long as the husband is unable to choose his books by day for himself, and 
unwilling for whatever reason to visit the library during the evening, he will 
not be reading what he wants but what he gets, and the standard of his reading 
is very much lower than it might be. : 

The desire for sensation which characterizes the working-class attitude to 
the cinema, the wish for something that will for a time lift them out of the 
dullness of their lives, both of which possibly explain the huge circulation of 
certain Sunday and weekly newspapers, certainly influence their choice of 
books. The popularity of the thriller and of the sticky romantic love story is 
evident enough. But then this is also typical of the middle classes, only, 
perhaps, in a more “ refained ” way. 

Working-class users of our libraries do exhibit definite middle-class ten- 
dencies, paradoxical as it may sound. I do not suggest that a love of reading is: 
passport from one section of society to another. If that were so, I could 
predict many return journeys being made. But my point is this—that in 
fundamental questions of library policy we make no distinction between middle- 
class areas and poor-class areas. Any difference that exists is (or should be) 
one of degree in book-selection. I do not regret it. On the contrary, it is 
far more likely to help to maintain a greater equality of library provision 
throughout the country. 

With the question of book-selection I do not propose to deal at length, but 
will only indicate two features. It will be found that the demand for technical 
books is very great, and perhaps one comment in this direction is permissible. 
The average assistant is usually unqualified in technical subjects, or else he has 
merely an undirected smattering of technical knowledge acquired in the course 
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of assisting readers. Progressive library authorities, large and small, could 
render very considerable service by recruiting assistants especially qualified in 
technical subjects. The section roughly covered by Dewey’s class 600 does 
require specialist knowledge, and the growth of personal librarianship, which 
ideally calls for assistants who can approach readers on level terms in almost 
any subject, will only serve to emphasize the necessity for such appointments. 

One other aspect that should affect book-selection is the general ignorance 
that prevails in matters legal. (Let any who doubt the truth of this read 
English justice by “ Solicitor.”) Many excellent outlines are available of the 
various branches of the law with which the labouring classes are most likely to 
come into contact, such as: Workmen’s Compensation, Landlord and Tenant, 
Law of Master and Servant, Insurance, and so on. A sound reference col- 
lection of these should be undertaken as a definite obligation to the working 
class, which, we must occasionally be reminded, make use of our services. 

If the latter part of this essay dealing with incidental questions of library 
policy has possibly confused the main theme, it may be re-stated, with advantage 
perhaps, by way of conclusion. 

I have endeavoured to show the marked contrast which characterizes work- 
ing-class life, as opposed to middle-class life, the enforced dreariness compared 
with the acquired dreariness and complacency of the middle classes with their 
suburban “ naiceness ” and lack of purpose in life. The “ suburbans,” as C. F. 
G. Masterman describes them, have many admirable qualities. They are 
healthy and clean, and they have a fairly assured standard of comfort, but 
there is a continual struggle to emulate standards beyond them, a prevailing 
envy of the class above, and fear and distrust of the class below. 

The proletariat is convinced that there is no real economic justification for 
its misery and poverty. There is the will present to do better things, parti- 
cularly among the younger generation, and I am confident that, given a chance, 
they could eventually achieve and maintain a more comfortable regulated mode 
of living, At present, industrial conditions make this almost impossible, and 
the change will obviously be slow. On our part we can endeavour to awaken 
the middle classes to a consciousness of this, and to a consciousness of their own 
intellectual inadequacy. The circulation of such books as Hutt’s Conditions of 
the working class, Bakke’s Unemployed man, The Memoirs of the unemployed, 
Priestley’s English journey, S. P. B. Mais’ $.0.S., and the various works on the 
slum problem, will be a small start. If we as librarians can try to understand 


_ the difficulties of working-class life, we can approach the problems of working- 
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class reading with a better chance of solving them. That has been my main 
purpose in this essay. 

“ Education for leisure” is a slogan which has been bandied about from 
platform to pulpit for some time now—education for an individual leisure as 
opposed to the mechanized leisure we are in danger of creating. But among 
the working class leisure will remain largely a variety of boredom until 
material conditions are sufficiently changed. Our chance will come then, 
but though it will take time, it will be worth waiting for. 

“aie” 


VALUATIONS 
T. E. CALLANDER 


HY do they do it ? There must be some reason for the steady, if slug. 
\ x | gish, stream of library publications in which periodically I flounder, 
but it is not apparent from the publications themselves. Consider the 
quarterly guides, the readers’ guides, the book-shelves, the monthly lists, the 
chimney-corners ; all the rather oddly titled and forbidding pamphlets we 
issue. Why? I suppose the prime reason is that our library periodically 
adds new books—not nearly enough of them—and we want to make the 
most of them. So we print a list, garnish it with advertisements of the local 
gas undertaking, and blandish our readers into accepting a copy. That would 
seem simple enough. It is, in fact, too simple for librarians, to whom a 
undertaking is nothing if it be not difficult enough to make meat for examiners, 
Sowegofarther. Wesortoutourlist into curious divisions, and place at the headol 
eachsectionanalluring catch-word—philology, useful arts, sociology, and others, 
Then, assuming that the people who frequent a library are, of all others, least 
likely to know b from a bull’s foot, we write a little note under each book to 
tell the ratepayers what it is all about. The final result is a quarterly guide, 
And still I ask, why ? Does a quarterly guide have the slightest effect on 
the use made of a public library ? By this I do not mean, “ Do people ever ask 
for any of the books that are listed in a guide?” I know that they do. What! 
wonder is, whether they ask as a result of the labours that I have enumerated, 
for many or any of the books which they would not in any case have demanded 
Perhaps that is a little obscure. What I mean is this. If you publish: 
bulletin, and you mention therein that you have bought Priestley’s Englis 
journey, it does not follow, because the book acquires a reserve list mort 
gaging it for the rest of its natural life, that you did it with your little bulletin 
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If you achieved the same result with, say, For continuity, you might have proved 
something. That seems to me the crux of the matter. If a bulletin calls 
attention to significant books that would otherwise be overlooked, and pushes 
them into circulation, it achieves something. If it does not do this, I return 
to my opening question—Why do they do it ? 

Studying, in all charity and kindness of heart, my spring harvest, I cannot 
find many publications which inspire me with the confidence that they are a 
decisive influence in the literary life and habits of those for whom they are 
published. Two of them, Rugby’s New books and Bethnal Green’s Books of 1933, 
look attractive from without. The others remind me of cold mutton—well 
meant but regrettable. One of them, again Bethnal Green, contains readable 
notes about interesting books. Like this : 


WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, ESME. The Victorian aftermath, 1901- 

1914 eee eee ese oe eee eee ee ose 
The author of this engrossing book regards King Edward as 
something of a disaster for the English people. If he did not, 
we are told, back the wrong horse (the French) he did nothing 
to snaffle the wild horse (the Germans) ; the author hacks 
vigorously at the traditional acceptance of King Edwardas a long- 
sighted monarch playing a clever hand in the diplomatic game. 
In The Victorian aftermath we see the European drama sweeping 
to its climax of 1914. The author has no lack of lurid material. 
He regards mankind, preceding 1914, as crazy. But as an enter- 
tainment, a panorama of events (literary and scientific as well as 
political), the book is without a flat moment. It is composed 
with swiftness and acid skill. Material for a fierce argument 
jags out of every page. 


There are not many annotations in proportion to the number of books listed 
in Books of 1933, but most of them are as good. Halifax says of the same book : 
“Principally concerned with the Post-Victorians.” I can imagine that Wing- 
field-Stratford is in some demand at Bethnal Green, but I wonder whether 
Halifax is clamorous for him. This annotation business once gave rise to an 


argument in these pages which became a little acrimonious. Heaven forbid 


obvious. That there are such contrasts to be found is surely because few 


| librarians have themselves answered my question. Bethnal Green knows why 
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it annotates The Victorian aftermath. Somebody there read the book, enjoyed 
it, and wanted others to do the same. So he wrote a note that whets the 
appetite for more. Somebody at Halifax was told that all non-fiction in the 
Readers’ guide must have a note. So he wrote a note. But I cannot think 
that he knows why he did it. 

Rugby sends a new venture, a monthly list called New books which has some 
refreshing features. It does not repeat that mournful litany “ General philology 
religion,” but groups its entries under such headings as “Mind and spirit,” 
7 Contemporary problems,” and “ Recent novels.” Its notes are at least 
functional, even if they are not B.G., vintage. 

Willesden is making strides, and its new bulletin, Reading, contains readable 
articles introducing recent books. There is also some distinction in book 
selection evident from its book-lists, and, a rare portent, its Fine Arts list con- 
tains only books on fine arts, Surely our clients must sometimes think us a 
little mad when they find fishing and Eric Gill, Wilenski and Manning Foster, 
cheek by jowl under this head. The Chesterfield Bookshelf is a modestly com- 
petent piece of work, but surely spends too much effort on what Punch calls 
glimpses of the obvious. To use nearly a page recommending English journey, 
when every critic in the land is bellowing about the book, seems a waste of time, 
The Bulletin of the Grand Rapids Public Library contains the first attempt that 
I have seen to apply the Vienna method of pictorial statistics to public libraries, 
The result is interesting, and to some extent redeems the bulletin from that dull- 
ness which (pace J. P. L.) seems to be a feature of American library publications. 

There is another factor, apart from that infirmity of purpose which I have 
indicated, tending to make our publications dull. It has some relation to that 
gusto which I diagnosed in some recent Leeds publications. We publish too 
often. Every periodical publication is born with a seed of decay in its first 
pages. It appears with a flourish of trumpets and a galaxy of talent upon its 
title-page. And then, unless it has funds enough constantly to change its 
contributors, it loses its brilliance. If that happens, and it does happen, to 
professional work, how much more must it befall our amateur efforts? 
Probably every competent librarian has it in him to produce half a dozen really 
first-rate bulletins. Probably not half a dozen librarians in the country can or 
do produce an endless succession of good bulletins at intervals of three 
months, That iswhere Bethnal Greenscores in publishing an annual catalogue. 
Observe its advantages. It does the job once and for all each year, and comes 
fresh to the task each January. It has the whole of a year’s books from which 
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to make a selective list. There has been time to read the books. There is 
room to give a good book a good note. The result is as good as it ought to be. 

If this problem of staleness is to be overcome, there are one or two ways 
out. A workable method is the Bethnal Green way, publishing annually. 
There is the unambitious but practicable method of publishing frequently a 
small noteless alphabetical list, printed as attractively as possible, relying on 
other means to push individual books. There is yet another, which seems to me 
ideal. That is, to publish an occasional list when circumstances demand. Thus, 
when the spring books or the Spring books fill one with enthusiasm, a list follows. 
When one’s recent additions have been notable, alist. When a fashion seizes the 
publishing world, a list. When one feels that one must express one’s self or 


burst, a super list. Perhaps we should not publish so much as we do now, 
but after all . . . 


OUR LIBRARY 


Library literature, 1921-1932: @ supplement to Cannons’ bibliography of library 
economy, 1876-1920. Chicago: A.L.A., 1934. 


Burton, M., and M. E. Vosburgh, Bibliography of librarianship. Library 
Association, 193+. 

T is difficult for a single reviewer to criticize in detail works that required in 

the one case two, in the other forty collaborators. He is reduced to 

examining their purposes and their fitness for such purposes. Tritely, of 
the making of many articles about our work there is no end. That we need 
miss no single crumb of such wisdom as is therein contained is the raison d’étre of 
Library literature ; and given the need, the task is adequately performed. It is 
now alphabetically arranged, which will annoy some though it pleases me. An 
indisputable improvement is the inclusion of books, published in the period, 
dealing directly with the library profession. Its chiefest drawback is the 
quantity of chaff enshrined among the wheat, chaff of two kinds : universal, for 
which nobody anywhere has much use (there is a minimum of this), and local, 
i.e, matter which has small value for, say, British users. This latter not only 
bulks large in print, but is also, I presume, at least partly responsible for the 
prohibitive price. This was perhaps an unavoidable consequence of American 
compilation. A British reaction might solve the problem. 

The Bibliography of librarianship certainly does not. True, though selected 
from library literature of the world, excluding Slavonic and Oriental languages, 
it restricts itself to material available in the libraries of this country ; while as 
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its classification follows that of the Year’s work in librarianship, it forms an 
admirable complement to that work. Yet, unlike Library literature, its primary 
appeal is as a tool for the individual. Mr. Esdaile asserts in his introduction 
that it should serve as a satisfactory guide to the reading, which a student more 
ambitious than the herd, should do, But much more of such reading is to be 
sought in periodicals than is indicated here. To have thus widened its scope need 
not, as he implies, have increased its bulk unduly ; it would certainly have made 
it far more useful to those whose subscriptions help to finance its publication. 
One cannot refrain from observing that the L.A., in providing its library with 
a check-list and the School of Librarianship with a reading-list, seems to have 
ignored the needs of its student-assistant members. Or can it be they are that 
herd which Mr. Esdaile so righteously condemns ? T. I. M. Crutow. 


“ease 


THE DIVISIONS 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT BRANCH 
MEETING of the above Branch was held in the Art Gallery, Bootle 
A kind permission of the Director, R. W. Lynn, Esq., A.L.A.), on 
Friday, 16th March. 

After being welcomed by Mr. Lynn, the party inspected the reorganized 
Central Library, which must now rank as one of the finest in the country. Oak 
has been used throughout, the zsthetic effect being very fine while the utili- 
tarian aspect has not been neglected. 

The second part of the evening’s programme consisted of three papers on 
“Library service to-day,” by Miss F. M. Lythgoe, F.L.A., and Misses D, 
Pritchard and W. Pugh. These were well received. Te. 

MIDLAND AND SOUTH WALES DIVISIONS 

A Joint Meeting of the Birmingham and District Branch and the Midland 
Division of the A.A.L., together with the Wales and Monmouthshire Branch 
and South Wales and Monmouthshire Division of the A.A.L., was held at 
Bristol, on Wednesday, 18th April, 1934. 

Arriving at the Central Public Library, members were received by the 
Right Hon, the Lord Mayor (Councillor F. C. Luke, J.P.), who welcomed the 
Association to Bristol. Mr. H. M. Cashmore, Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham and District Branch and the Midland Division of the 
A.A.L., replied on behalf of the visitors. He was supported by Mr. J. Warner, 
Chairman of the Wales and Monmouthshire Branch, The party, which 
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numbered about 180, then visited the Avon Gorge and the Sea Mills Branch 
Library. This library, which has recently been opened, is designed on the 
“one-room ” plan, and is a splendid example of this type of branch. 

On returning to the city, members were entertained to tea by the Lord 
Mayor, after whicha visit was paid to the new University Buildings. Mr. Cooper, 
University Librarian, acted as guide, and gave a short address on the Library. 

The Business Meeting followed in the Reception Room of the University, 
Mr. Cashmore occupying the Chair. The Chairman read a few apologies for 
absence, and then moved that the Minutes of the previous meeting be con- 
firmed. Mr. Cashmore then called upon Mr. James Ross, City Librarian of 
Bristol, to deliver a lecture on “ The Work of the Bristol public libraries.” 
The lecture was illustrated by a series of excellent slides depicting various 
phases in the history of the public library movement in Bristol. Votes of 
thanks were then proposed and carried to the following: the Lord Mayor, for 
entertaining the members to tea; the Vice-Chancellor, for his kindness in 
inviting the members to visit the University Buildings, and to Mr. Cooper, for 
acting as guide ; Mr. Ross for his lecture ; the members of Bristol Public 
Libraries Committee and the Staff of Bristol Public Libraries for all they had 
done to make the meeting a success, including the provision, by the Staff, of 
motor-coaches for the visit to Sea Mills Branch Library in the afternoon. 


NORTH-EAST DIVISION 


The Annual General Meeting was held at the Armstrong College (University 
of Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, 25th April, 1934, on the 
invitation of the Librarian, Dr. F. Bradshaw, M.A., D.Sc. 

The members assembled in the afternoon at the King Edward VII School of 
Art, where they had the opportunity of inspecting an exhibition of prints, 
lithographs, etc., in the Hatton Gallery. They then proceeded to the 
Architecture Department to see an exhibition of Students’ designs for a new 
Central Public Library for Newcastle. The site, of course, was purely 
imaginary, as no new building is at present contemplated. These designs were 
examples of work set, following a special course on Library Planning delivered 
to the students of the school by Mr. E. F. Patterson, A.L.A., Sub-Librarian of 
the College Library. In addition to the designs, a large collection of photo- 
graphs of recent library buildings, blue prints, and plans were also exhibited. 
The majority of these plans, etc., were lent by the courtesy of Messrs. Libraco, 
Ltd., Messrs, Luxfer, Ltd., and Messrs, Roneo, Ltd. Special mention must be 
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made of the very fine set of photographs of the Sheffield libraries, lent by Mr, 
Lamb, the Chief Librarian. 

A talk and criticism of the designs was given by Mr. T. A. Cahill, B.A,, 
A.R.LB.A., Lecturer in Architecture, Armstrong College. On the invitation 
of the Principal of the College, Sir Wm. Marris, K.C.S.1., K.C.I.E., B.A, 
D.Litt., and the College Council, the members were their guests at tea in the 
University Union. It was regrettable that the Principal could not be present 
at this function, his absence being caused through his attendance at an important 
meeting of the Senate. The mantle of acting Host, however, fell easily on the 
shoulders of Dr. Bradshaw, who welcomed the assembly. 

The evening session commenced with the Annual Business Meeting, held in 
the Art Lecture Theatre. Afterwards the meeting became one of intense 
interest, opening with a delightful lantern lecture by Mr. J. Manson, M.A,, 
Lecturer in Spanish, on “ The Libraries of Spain.” Mr. Manson did not confine 
his lecture solely to the libraries, but augmented it with a history of the strides 
that Spain was making in modern cultural progress, A lecture on “Modem 
library buildings,” also with lantern illustrations, was delivered by Mr. E. 
Patterson, A.L.A. Mr. Patterson outlined the present tendency in library 
design, and illustrated his lecture by examples of most of the recent library 
buildings of importance, special attention being paid to the designs of the new 
Central Library, Sheffield, and Manchester Reference Library. 

Through the Chairman, Mr. J. S. Swan, the thanks of the Division were 
accorded to the Principal, Dr. Bradshaw, the lecturers, and all others who had 


contributed to make so successful a meeting. W. E. H. 
“wre” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To THE Epiror, 71 TopsHAM Roap, S.W.17. 


Tue Lrprary ASSISTANT. 

Dear Sir,— 

Might I be granted a little space in Tue Lrsrary AssisTANT to throw out 
a feeler on the following matter ? 

I wonder if, among those members of the library profession who are 
Catholics (“ R.C.s”), there are any who would be sympathetic to the idea ol 
forming a Society of Catholic librarians and assistants ? 

There are already such guilds and societies in existence from the professions 
of the law and medicine ; also among policemen and busmen, 
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Any who agree may perhaps care to get in touch with me. Stamped 
addressed envelopes would assist correspondence. 
Yours truly, 
Basit N. ALDRIDGE, 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
Town Hatt, 


To THE Epiror, CROYDON. 
THe LipRARY ASSISTANT. sth May, 1934+. 
Dear SirR,— 


Tue Liprary Assistant has depreciated steadily in quality recently, as 
anyone who examines the latest issue can readily see. At the moment we are 
not getting our money’s worth. The average library assistant may be a miser- 
able creature (as current tradition seems to demand) ; that is no reason why the 
one periodical (alleged to be) devoted to him should be similar. 

The current number, May, contains a leading article entitled Replanning 
london’s library service ; March contained a very long (and, | must insist, very 
badly written) article on Co-operation ; February contained an appreciation of 
Stella Benson that befitted a woman’s magazine of the more vulgar variety ; 
December contained a quite unnecessary publication of Mr. Unwin’s talk on 
publishing, and an equally inappropriate article on Rating for the extension of 
library facilities in limited areas within a county. 

I submit that no one of these articles is of any interest to the library 
assistant qua assistant. 

Criticism is worse than useless unless constructive. I suggest therefore 
that THe Assistant should introduce some new “ blood” in the way of con- 
tributors, and also get articles that will be of real interest and value to library 
assistants, who, after all, are dealing with books, books, and still more books. 

I am, sir, 
Yours truly, 
R. G. ADAMs, 


LIBRARY BOOK 

As Me HALDAN SUPPLY CO. 
Public Libraries and County Libraries Supplied 
Promptly with New Books and Remainders 


4 CARLTON STREET, LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Telephone and Telegraphic Address: WHITEHALL 6335 LONDON 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


LIBRARY SALES DEPARTMENT 


OU are invited to visit THIS SPACE 
our Showroom at FOR 
Strand House, and inspect 
our wide selection of SALE 


recent Travel, Biography, 
Miscellaneous Literature, 
and Fiction. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
Strand House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2 
brary Showroom (Entrance “B”’ 


Telephone No, Holborn 4343 


Head Office: ° 
W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, W.c.2 | APPly: 


a 
G. BLUNT & SONS, LTD. 




















For the latest developments in 
LIBRARY REBINDING 
by the “Ideal” Guarded Every Leaf Process 
THE FACSIMILE PUBLISHERS’ BINDING 
which is now so famous—over 1,600 bindings in stock—at 1/11 per volume, Cr. 8vo. 
Lists of these bindings are issued and sent to all Libraries 


Our book department also issues lists of books bound in this and other attractive styles 
at “ Economy ™ prices 
Visits from Public Librarians and Assistants welcomed to our works and showreoms 


NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 
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